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THE PROSE OF BATTLES. 
‘I woutp like to see a battle,’ said a student to me 
the other day, ‘for, through the whole literature of 
war, I look in vain for a minute description of any 
action.’ 

We may trace this deficiency to the disparity 
between the writers and the readers of war-litera- 
ture. Those who witness and record are military 
men, either by profession or education ; their accounts 
lack circumstantiality, and often simplicity. They 
assume that the reader has certain elementary know- 
ledge of terms and movements, and their narratives 
seem therefore vague, general, and unsatisfactory. It 
will not avail to tell Mr Coke of Northumberland 
that the ‘fourth division outflanked the enemy,’ for Mr 
Coke, having passed much of his life underground, 
never beheld even a militia training. A division, to his 
mind, may include twenty men or twenty thousand 
men, and to outflank may intimate to ambush or to 
run away. Mr Phlog, the schoolmaster, reads in the 
newspaper that a certain regiment marched up in 
double-quick, or threw itself into a hollow square, 
or formed a pyramid to repulse cavalry, or rallied 
by fours, or deployed as skirmishers, or charged 
bayonets. But Mr Phlog, though an intelligent 
person, would like to be told, in detail, how the 
regiment deployed, and how the pyramid appeared. 
He has been to but one funeral in the course of his 
life, and never saw a murder or a hanging. He 
wishes, in common with the urchins whom he birches, 
to know more of the real and the horrible—how a 
man falls out of the ranks, what hues harden into 
his dead face, how he lies among the tangled 
wretches on the battle-field, how and by whom he 
is buried. In fact, he wishes daguerreotypes of war. 
When the powder has flashed out of the sky, and 
the tableaux have fallen away, tell him how the 
strewn plains would have looked to him had he been 
there—give him, in a word, the ‘ prose of battles.’ 

The writer has followed some of the bloodiest cam- 
paigns of the American civil war in a civil capacity ; 
he has witnessed the incidents of charge, retreat, 
captivity, and massacre through the eyes of a novice, 
andsome of his reminiscences may not be uninteresting 
to the less experienced. 

The ‘first death’ which I recall among my most 
vivid remembrances happened on the Chickahominy 
River, during M‘Clellan’s famous peninsular campaign. 


The Federal army lay along the high hills on the north 
side of the stream, and the Confederates upon the hills 
of the other side. The pickets of the latter reached 
almost to the brink, and the Federals were busily 
engaged in erecting bridges at various points. I was 
standing at New Bridge one day, watching the oper- 
ations of the soldiery, when General Z. rode down 
through the meadows to examine the work. A guard 
held the Richmond bank of the creek, access being 
obtained to them by a series of rafts or buoys; but 
the guard could go only a little way from the margin, 
for some sharpshooters lay behind a knoll, and had, 
up to this time, mortally wounded every adventurer. 
The general reined his horse on the safe side of the 
river, and called briefly ‘ Major !’ 

A young flaxen-haired, florid man, with a gold leaf 
in his shoulder-bar, stepped out, saluted, and paid 
respectful attention. 

General ?’ 

‘Is that your picket ?’—pointing to the group on 
the opposite bank. 

* Yes, general.’ 

‘No more men beyond the knoll and bush ?’ 

‘No, general ; it is dangerous. The enemy is there 
in force.’ 

‘Do you know their force ?’ 

‘No, general.’ 

‘Call one of your men.’ 

Parks !’ 

A little bullet-headed fellow, whose legs were 
muddy to the thighs, and who was driving a round 
log to its place in the roadway, dropped his mallet 
at once, swung smartly round, as on a pivot, and 
saluted. 

‘Go cautiously up the bank,’ said the general— 
‘you see it there ; draw fire, if you can; but if there 
be no response, you will shout to provoke it.’ 

I saw the knot in the soldier’s throat rise slowly, as 
if propelled by his heart; a little quiver came to his 
lips, and he looked half-inquiringly to his major. In 
a moment he recovered, tapped his cap lightly, and 
leaping from buoy to buoy, reached the guard-post, 
ran up the hill, passed the knoll, and stood with his 
head and shoulders in full view, but his extremities 
and trunk behind the ridge. We all watched soli- 
citously, and in dead silence. 

‘Shout! my man,’ cried the general—shout! 
shout 


The hands of the soldier went up; he swung his | 


| 
| 
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cap, and called shrilly: ‘Hurrah for General 
M‘Clellan and the U ’—— 

A volley of musketry blazed from the timber 
beyond, and the man flung up his arms and dis- 
appeared. With a yell of revenge, the guard broke 

ittle 
fellow with the bullet-head; but the mud on his 
trousers was turning red, and blood dripped in a rill 
from his mouth and chin. The young major’s florid 
face grew pale, he shut his lips tightly; and the 
soldiers, a little apart, swore through their teeth. 

‘I am sorry he got his billet, said the general; 
‘but he died fulfilling orders, and he was a brave 
man.’ 

I wondered, as he rode away, attended by his 
dashing staff, if any more brave men had died, or 
were to die, fulfilling such orders. 

A dreadful opportunity occurred, after the battle 
of Hanover Court House, to look upon wholesale 
massacre. The wounded of both sides had been 
hauled from the distant field to the encampments of 


barns had been turned into hospitals. The floors 
were littered with corn-shucks and fodder, and the 
maimed, gashed, and dying lay confusedly together. 
A few, slightly wounded, related incidents of the 
battle through the windows; but sentries stood at 
the doors with crossed muskets, to keep out idlers 
and gossips. The mention of my vocation was an 
open sesame, and I went unrestrained into all the 
larger hospitals. In the first of these, an amputation 
was being performed, and at the door lay a little 
heap of human limbs. I shall not soon forget the 
bare-armed surgeons, with bloody instruments, who 
leaned over the rigid and insensible figure, while the 
comrades of the subject looked on horror-struck at 
the scene. The grating of the murderous saw drove 
me into the open air;but in the second hospital which 
I visited, a wounded man had just expired, and I 
encountered his body at;the threshold. The lanterns 
hanging around the room within streamed fitfully 
upon the red eyes and half-naked figures. All were 
looking up, and saying in pleading monotone: ‘Is 
that you, doctor?’ Men, with their arms in slings, 
went restlessly up and down, smarting with fever. 
Those who were wounded in the lower extremities, 
body, or head, lay upon their backs, tossing even in 
sleep. They listened peevishly to the wind whistling 
through the chinks of the barn; they followed one 
with their rolling eyes; they turned away from the 
lantern glare, which seemed to sear them. Soldiers 
sat by the severely wounded, laving their sores with 
water. In many wounds, the balls still remained, 
and the flesh was swollen and discoloured. There 
‘were some who had been shot in the bowels, and now 
and then these poor fellows were frightfully convulsed, 
breaking into shrieks and shouts. Some of them 
iterated a single word, as ‘Doctor!’ or ‘ Help!’ or 
*God !’ or ‘Oh!’ commencing with a loud, spasmodic 
ery, and continuing the same word till it died away in 
sighs, The act of calling seemed to lull the pain. 
Many were unconscious, or lethargic, moving their 
fingers and lips mechanically, but never more to open 
their eyes upon the light; they were already going 
through the valley of the shadow. I think still, 


with a shudder, of the faces of those who were told 


mercifully that they could not live—the unutterable 
agony; the plea for somebody on whom to call; the 
longing eyes that poured out prayers; the looking on 
mortal as if its resources were infinite ; the fearful 
looking to the immortal, as if it were so far off, so 
implacable, that the dying appeal would be in vain; 
the open lips through which one could almost look 
at the quaking heart below; the ghastliness of brow 
and hair; the closing pangs, the awful 
I thought of Parrhasius in the poem, 
as I looked at these things: 
Gods ! 
Could I but paint a dying groan, 


and how the keen eye of West would have turned 
from the reeking cockpit of the Victory, or the tomb 
of the dead man restored, to this old barn peopled 
with horrors. I rambled in and out, learning to look 
at death, studying the manifestations of pain, quiver- 
ing and sickening at times, but plying my vocation, 
and jotting names for my column of mortalities, 

At eleven o’clock there was music along the > 
road, and a general rushing out of —- ensued. 
victorious regiments were returning from Hanover, 
under escort, and all the bands were ing national 
airs. As they turned down the fields toward their 
old encampments, several brigades stood under arms 
to welcome them, and the cheers were many and 
vigorous. But the solemn ambulances still followed 
after, and the red flag of the hospitals flaunted 
bloodily in the blue midnight. 

Between midnight and morning, the wounded were 
removed to White House, on the river Pamunkey, 
whence they were forwarded by steamers to northern 
cities. I rode down with my di es in an ambu- 
lance that contained six wounded men i 
Ambulances, it may be said incidentally, are either 
two-wheeled or four-wheeled. Two-wheeled ambu- 
lances are commonly called ‘hop, step, and jumps.’ 
They are so constructed that the fore lies either 
very high or very low, and may be at intervals. 
The wounded occupants may thus be compelled to 
ride for hours with their heels elevated above their 
heads, and may finally be shaken out, or have their 
bones broken by the terrible jolting. The four- 
wheeled ambulances are built in shelves or compart- 
ments, but the wounded are in danger of suffocation 
in them. It was in one of the latter that I rode, 
sitting with the driver. We had four horses, but 
were thrice ‘swamped’ on the road, and had once to 
take out the wounded men till we could start the 
wheels. Two of these were wounded in the face, 
one of them having an ear severed, and the other 
having a fragment of his jaw knocked out, A 
third had received a ball among the thews and 
muscles behind his knee, and his whole body appeared 
to be paral Two were wounded in the shoulders, 
and the sixth was shot in the breast. The last was 
believed to be injured internally, as he spat blood, 
and suffered almost the pangs of death. The ride with 
these men, over twenty miles of hilly, woody country, 
was like Dante’s excursion into the Shades. In the 
awful stillness of the dark pines, their screams 
frightened the hooting owls, and put to silence the 
whirring insects in the leaves and tree-tops. Th 
heard le of the rills, and called aloud for 
water to quench their insatiate thirst. One of them 
sang a shrill, fierce, fiendish ballad, in an interval of 

ief, but plunged, on a sudden relapse, into prayers 
and curses. We heard them groaning to themselves 
as we sat in front, and one man, it seemed, was quite 
out of his mind. These were the outward manifesta- 
tions; but what chords trembled and smarted within, 
what regrets for good resolves unfulfilled, and 
remorses for years misspent, made hideous those 
sore and panting hearts? The moonlight pierced 
through the thick foliage of the wood, and streamed 


into our faces, like invitations to a better life. But 
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bulance. 
.action at Gaines’ Mill, I crossed 
Grape Vine Bridge, and remarked incidents scarcely 
less terrible. At every step of my progress I met 


couples that carried the wounded in ‘stretchers’ to 
stop on a purchase a glass of the beverage, and 
drink it with gory hands. Sometimes the blankets 


on the stretchers were closely folded, and then I | la 


eae that the man was dead. A little fellow who 
used his sword for a cane me on the road and 
said : ‘See yer! This is the ball that jest fell out o’ 


my | 
and pointed to a rent in his pantaloons, whence the | | 
rolled down his boots. 
: wouldn't part with that for suthin’ handsome,’ 
‘it ’ll be nice to hev to hum.’ 
I cantered away he shouted after me : ‘ Be sure 
go sell my name ight! It’s Smith with an e— 
m-i-t-h-e.’ 


sergean 
jaw, and when he attempted to speak, the blood 
choked his gesticulation. 

‘You le’ go, pardner!’ said one of the 
brutes—‘ he’s not your se t. Go ’way!’ 

‘ Now, sergeant!’ said the other idiotically ; ‘I’ll 
see you all right, smepannt Come, Bill! fetch him 
over to the corn-crib, and we ’ll give him a drink.’ 

Here the first struck the second, and 
the sergeant in wrath knocked them both ee = 
_ _— the enemy’s cannon were booming close 

I came to an officer of rank, whose shoulder-emblem 
I could not distin, ping field- 
horse. Four men him to his seat, and a fifth led 
the animal. The officer was evidently wounded, 
though he did not seem to be bleeding, and the dust 
of battle had settled upon his blanched, stiffening 
face like grave-mould w 
ing in the saddle, his hair—for he was bare- 
headed—shook across his white eyeballs. He reminded 
me of the famous Cid, whose er was sent forth to 
scare the Saracens. A mile or more from Grape Vine 
Bridge, on a hill-top, lay a frame farmhouse, with 
cherry-trees encircling it, and along the declivity were 
some cabins and corn-bins. The house was now a 

ms’ head-quarters, and the wounded lay in the 

and lane, under the shade, waiting their turns 

to be hacked and maimed. Some curious people were 

peeping through the windows at the operations. As 

me than of freshly wounded went by, the poor 

ows, lying on their backs, looked mutely at me, 

and their i aa eyes smote my heart. 

of Pairvake, I visited the field, 

the Irish American, General 

Meagher, was shewn the relics the This 

what was called 

ork River Railway. I visited first a 

ouse was occupied me thirty wounded 

Fodersiss they lay in their ets n the floors 

—pale, hollow-eyed—making low moans at 
every Two or three were feverishly se" 
and as the gh revelled upon their gashes, th 
stirred uneasily, and moved their hands to and oe 
By the flatness aa the covering over the \—_~ I 
could see that several had only stumps of legs. 
had lost the sweet enjoyment of walking afield, 


A horseman rode Gad leaning last, 


nm a corpse. He was sway- | i 


upon amputation had well-nigh drained them 
Their faces white as 


I thought with a shudder of 
Dabyhood ded, and how, in the long 
future, its first recollections of existence should be 
of booming guns and dying soldiers. 
The cow-shed contained seven corpses, scarcely yet 
cold, lying upon their backs in a row, and fast 


a | allresemblance to man. The furthest removed 


to be a diminutive boy; and I thought, if he had a 

mother, that she might sometime like to speak with 

me. Beyond my record of the names of gy | 

spelled, perhaps, they would have no history. 

lorious! Upon a of 

umber and some hea‘ fence-rails close by, sat 

some dozens of wounded men, mainly eae with 
arms and faces, and torn clothing. There 

was one, shot in the foot, who howled at every effort 

to remove his boot ; the blood leaked from a rent in 

the side, and at last the leather was cut 

from the flesh. They ate voraciously, though in 

and fear, for a little soup and meat were being 


out to them. 

The most of all these scenes was presented 
in the stable or barn on the premises, where a bare, 
dingy floor—the planks of which tilted and shook as 
one made his way over them—was strewn with ze 
le. Just at the entrance sat a cm | 
b bath eyes having been for sat by a Mint 
He crouched against the gable in darkness and ad sgony, 
tremulously fingering his knees. Near at han 
another, who had been shot through the middle of 

unatic, and evidently ‘ond ho; 

wn blue and yellow circles hie his 
head. ed, lay in gine ale 
of the place, woun bowels and loins; and at a 
niche in the weather-boarding, boarding, where some pale light 
——- in, four mutilated wretches were gaming with 


I was now led a little way down the railway to 
see the Confederates. The rain to fall at this 
time, and the poor fellows shut their eyes, to avoid 
the pelting of the dro There was no shelter for 
them within a mile, and the mud absolutely reached 
half-way up their bodies. Nearly one-third had 
suffered amputation above the knee. There were 


three days before. 
‘Doctor,’ said one feebly, ‘I feel very cold. Do 

this is death? It seems to be 


A Federal soldier came along with a bucket of soup, 
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the crippled and bleeding could not see or feel it,| and were but fragments of men, to limp for ever 
Such wrecks of power I never 
behel Broad, brawny, buoyant, a few hours ago, 
ndant 
to the 
wounded persons. e tidy 
over the pommel of d onl 
from his mouth, an ging 0 oO r rolling eyes nguishe em from Mutilated 
rated beard. The day had been intensely hot, and | corpses. Some seemed quite broken in aa and 
black boys were besetting the wounded with buckets | one who could speak, daunin g my piti em 
of cool lemonade. It was a common occurrence for the | toward his severed thigh, drew up his mouth and 
chin, and wept, as if, with the loss of comeliness, all 
his ambitions were frustrated. A few attendants 
were brushing off the insects with boughs of cedar, 
ing the sores, or administering cooling draughts. 
e second story of the dwelling was likewise occu- 
pied by the wounded ; but in a corner clustered the 
terrified farmer and his family, vainly ene © 
urn their eyes from the horrible spectacle. e 
| In one place I met five drunken men escorting seem 
| 
| 
bn of the Chickahominy bridges, by reason of a 
eshet, they could not at present be removed to 
g to my heart. I have no feeling in my feet, and ; 
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to fill the canteens and plates. He 
a relative of Mark Tapley, and pos- 
that estimable person’s jollity. 


e, !’ he said, ‘drink yer sup. Now, 
boy, Pg pli ye; sock it down, and ye’ll 
sweetheart soon. You dead, Allybammy ? 
now! You’ll live a hundred years—you 
? What! 
You'll be slap on your | 
the wee 
a’ter that. You with the butternut trousers! Sa-ay! 
Wake up, and take some o’ this. Halloo, ! 
pardner, wake up!’ 

He stirred him gently with his foot ; he bent down 
to touch his face—a grimness came over his merri- 
ment: the man was stiff and dumb. 

Colonel Baker, re 88th New York, 
a tall, martial Irishman, took me into the woods 
where some of the slain still remained. We had 
proceeded but a very little way, when we came to 
a trodden place beneath the pines, where a scalp 
lay in the leaves, and the imprint of a body was 
plainly visible. The bayonet scabbard lay at one 
side, the canteen at the other. We saw no corpses, 
however, as fatigue-parties had been interring the 
slain, and the wood was dotted with heaps of clay, 
where the dead slept below in the oozy trenches. 
Quantities of cartridges were scattered here and 
there, dropped by the retreating Confederates. Some 
of the cartridge-pouches that [ examined were com- 

letely filled, shewing that their possessors had not 
fred a single round; others had but one cartri 
missing. ere were fragments of clothing, hair 
blankets, murderous bowie and dirk knives, spurs, 
flasks, caps and plumes, dropped all the way through 
the thicket, and the trees on every hand were riddled 
with balls. I came upon a squirrel, unwittingly shot 
during the fight: not only those who make the 

urying-party just comp eir work, an 
the oe were throwing the last clods upon the 
remains, They had dug pits of not more two 
feet in depth, and dragged the bodies heedlessly to 
the edges, whence they were toppled down, and 
scantily covered. Much of the interring had been 
done by night, and the flare of lanterns upon the 
discoloured faces and dead eyes must have been 
hideously effective. The grave-diggers, however, 
were practical personages, and had probably little 
care for dramatic effects. They leaned upon their 
spades when the rites were finished, and a large, 
repulsive-looking person, who ap to be privi- 
leged upon all occasions, said grinningly : ‘ Colonel, 
our honour, them bois ill niver stand forninst the 
Trish brigade again. If they’d ha’ known it was us, 
sirr, begorra! they ’d ha’ brought coffins wid ’em.’ 

‘No, niver!’ ©‘ They got their ticket for soup!’ 
‘We kivered thim, fait, will inough!’ shouted the 
other grave-diggers. 

‘ e belave, colonel,’ said the first speaker again, 
‘that ‘him ribals ’ill lave us a chance to catch them? 
Be me sowl! I’m jist wishing to war-rum me hands 
wid rifle-practice.’ 

The presence of death seemed to have added 
no fear of it to these people; having tasted blood, 
bw thea thirsted for it, and I asked myself, fore- 

ingly, if a return to civil life would find them less 
ferocious. 

The memorable retreat from the Chickahominy to 
the James, whereby M‘Clellan saved the relic of his 
distressed and beaten army, was a series of horrors, 
which the limits of this article will not allow me to 
es A sketch of the opening of the battle 
of White Oak will answer for the present. On the 
night of the 29th June 1862, I went to sleep on the 
brow of one of the hills forming the south bank of 
White Oak Creek. The Fed army had crossed 
over during the night, and the bridge and causeway 


through the swamp had been destroyed behind them. 
A crash and a stunning shock, as of a falling sphere, 
aroused me at nine o’clock—a shell had burst in front 
of my tent, and the Confederate artillery was thunder- 
ing from Casey’s old hill beyond the swamp. As I 
hastily drew on my boots, for I had not otherwise 
undressed, I had opportunity to remark one of those 
unaccountable panics which develop among civilian 
soldiers. 

The camps ‘were plunged into disorder. As the 
shells dropped here and there among the tents and 
teams, the wildest and most fearful deeds were enacted. 


—s swearing, falling, and trampling, while the 
tierce bolts fell Seeanentenliay among them, making 
havoc at every rod. 

To join this flyi , dying mass, was my first im ; 
but after-thought reminded me that it would be r 
to remain. I must not leave my horse, for I could 
not walk the whole long way to the James, and the 
swamp-fever had so reduced me, that I hardly cared 
to keep the little life remaining. I almost marvelled 
at my coolness, since, in the ess of strength and 
health, I might have been one of the first of the 
fugitives ; whereas, I now looked interestedly upon 
the exciting s e, and wished that it could be 
daguerreot Before our artillery could be brought 
to play, the enemy, emboldened at his success, pushed 
a column of infantry down the hill, to cross the creek, 
and engage us on our camping-ground. For a time, I 
believed that he would be successful; and in that 
event, confusion and ruin would have overtaken the 
Unionists. The gray and butter-nut lines appeared 
over the brow of the hill; they wound at double-quick 
through the narrow defile ; they poured a volley into 
our camps when half-way down, and, under cover of 
the smoke, they dashed forward impetuously with a 
loud huzza. e artillery beyond them kept up a 
steady fire, raining shell, grape, and canister over 
their heads, and ploughing the ground on our side 
into zigzag furrows, rending the trees, shattering the 
ambulances, tearing the tents to tatters, slaying the 
horses, butchering the men. Directly, a captain named 
Mott brought his battery to bear, but before he could 
open fire, a solid shot struck one of his twelve- 
pounders, breaking the trunnion and splintering the 
wheels. In like manner, one of his caissons blew up, 
and I do not think that he was able to make any 
practice whatever. A division of infantry was now 
marched forward to engage the Confederates at the 
creek-side, but two of the regiments turned bodily, 
and could not be rallied. 

The moment was full of significance, and I beheld 
these failures with breathless suspense. In five 
minutes, the pursuers would gain the creek, and in 
our dismayed battalions like chaff before 

e win 


I hurried to my horse, that I a be ready to 


escape ; the shell and ball still made music aroun 
me; I buckled up my saddle with tremulous fin 
and put my foot upon the stirrup. But a 
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recalled me, and a great clapping of hands, as at some 
clever performance in the amphitheatre. I looked 

in. A battery had opened from our position across 
the road upon the Confederate infantry, as they 
reached the very brink of the swamp. For a moment, 
the bayonets tossed wildly, the dense column stag- 


m the line moved back disorderly: the pass had 
been defended. 

WHIST. 


THERE are three weaknesses, one or other of which 
are asserted by one of those sayings which have well 
been defined as ‘the wisdom of many and the wit of 
one,’ to beset even the most virtuous of gentlemen— 
Wine, Women, and Whist ; nor is the case entirely 
exceptional of persons of position becoming a victim 
to the whole of them. 

Politics, Polemics, Science, Art, Literature, Law, 
or Warfare, may be followed as professions without 
at all detracting from our fealty to the bottle, to 
the fair sex, or to what have been denominated 
(probably by some unlucky card-holder) the Devil’s 
Books. Duty and Necessity lead us to embrace 
some pursuit in life, but Love and Nature impel us 
to make choice of our amusements. Among the 
lower orders, I understand that Beer and Skittles 
are found to possess considerable attractions ; but of 
these I can say nothing of my own knowledge. The 
former renders me dyspeptic; the latter is too 
exhaustive a process for my physical strength. But 
about one of the three aristocratic weaknesses above 
named I know as much as most men, and am in a 
position to offer interesting information. 

As to Wine, you might put before me claret at 
seventy-two and at ninety-six, and I should not be 
able to tell you which was which; while the instant 
that I have swallowed a glass of port, it runs to my 
heel, or my great toe, and there you may see it, 
through the skin. 

As to the Fair Sex, I revere them, of course—and 
keep at a most respectful distance. I have known a 
very promising whist-player sink to shilling-points 
on getting married, and not long afterwards decline 
to ‘cut in again,’ upon the ridiculous ground that it 
was eleven o’clock. This is an argument against 
matrimony omitted by the, ingenious Malthus, but to 
my mind it is most decisive. I do not object to young 
men dangling after young women—I object to nothing 
but a seventh man wanting to belong to my table— 
but the spectacle of a male fellow-creature past five- 
and-thirty ‘in love,’ and unable to concentrate his 
attention even upon trumps, is humiliating indeed. 
However, my opinion is worth nothing upon these 
points ; I know little of social matters, but ask me 
what is to be done by second hand with ‘king, one, 
and you will receive the best information, not even 
excepting that which can be got from the author of 
Cavendish, 

Whist is my line, my love, my all—my calling 
when am n in occu 
tion, but that is sm an extraneous matter, ike 
a wart on one’s nose. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
in writing upon whist in Blackwood lately, speaks of 
a friend of his who preferred to make L.800 a year 
oot science rather than by law—to d_ his 

rnoons at the Portland, instead of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Right Honourable Baronet is not of course 
astonished at this, but he awards only faint praise ; 


he is writing for the vulgar, and therefore, perhaps, 
thinks fit to assume a 
more likely, he is conscious of having himself given 
way to temptation in the matter of politics, litera- 
ture, and try, and forborne to surrender himself, 
as he should have done, entirely to The Game. Thus 
he deals but faint commendation to one who has put 
aside the toys of the world, and amp so to speak, 
the cloister with its silent joys. me remark, 
without severity, Sir Edward, that if you had not 
been dazzled by ‘the colonies,’ or let your head run 
on King Arthur, and into Strange Stories (such as 
I hear about you, without, I confess, quite under- 
standing their meaning), you would not ex 
yourel so much as you do to the just reproofs of 

and C (you know who I mean), in respect to 
the ment of trumps. Even a man of your 
undoubted talents cannot afford to give a divided 
allegiance to whist. It is impossible that you can 
properly mark the conversation of the game, with 
your mind’s eye to Westminster Abbey, 
and now to Paternoster Row. However, I leave you 
to your own conscience ; there must have been many 
moments in your checkered life when you have 
cursed the versatility of your genius, and wished it 
had stuck permanently (where I will say for you I do 
believe it mainly B ene to short whist. 

This truly Gentle Craft is gradually drawing towards 
its proper position—at the head of all social sciences. 
Other lite: folks beside Sir Edward have taken 
upon themselves to set forth its excellences. In the 
severe pages of Macmillan, ‘ whist’ has even this year 
found an honoured home, while less recently it has 
obtained a lengthened eulogy in Al the Year Round. 
The newspapers are just now full of nothing else. 
In the true disciples of the Game, this sort of 
patronage does indeed but excite a smile ; they do not 
require to have their lily  polated, their precious metal 
gilded ; but still, this awakening of the public to what 
is truly great, is pleasing to a lover of his species like 
myself, who looks upon the whole family of man as 
possible partners. I did not think, to confess the truth, 
that I should ever become a public instructor—that the 
tide of popular inquiry would ever set in my some- 
what exceptional direction—but since I do find 
myself in a position to elevate my fellow-country- 
men, I am not the man to shrink from my duties. 
With literature, indeed, I am totally unacquainted, 
with the exception of a beautiful essay written by 
one Elia upon a certain Mrs Battle's Opinions on 
Whist. Of all the celebrated women in the world, 
from Thalestris down to Mrs Fry, I hold Mrs B. to 
have been the chief. She paved, indeed, at short 
whist instead of long, but that was the error of her 
Period ; she was born before the Age that would 
have appreciated her at her proper value. What a 
hearty contempt she had for amateurs—for persons 
who will ‘make up a rubber to oblige!’ Playing for 
nothing she justly stigmatised as ‘foolish,’ and ‘those 
people as idiots’ who were taken with a lucky hit 
under such circumstances. A whist-club ought to be 
erected to the shrine of that admirable woman, and in 
the Italian style, out of respect to Signor Elia, whom, 
from his name, I conclude to have belonged to that 
nation. She is deserving [oe ee honour, inasmuch 
as women are only ve iy—‘ almost never, as we 
say in Scotland—found to be good whist-players. The 
inferiority of their sex is in this matter most strik- 
ingly exhibited. Some of them play all their lives, 
from the moment (for there is such a moment, for all 
that the satirists assert) when they give up their first 
and last hope of matrimony, and yet never attain 
beyond mediocrity of skill. You may give them ‘the 
Blue Peter’* in three suits, without their remarking 


* To the vulgar—the Blue Peter is a method of ‘ asking for 
trumps’ from your partner, without 
her) under the table. 


speech, or kicking him (or 


" 


| 
| 
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ion, 
, they play too obviously 
I am none of those h ites who 


our mortal nature by mean passions. 
The proper points at whist are relative,-of course. 
himself tells us, ‘What in the captain is but 


very properly ‘sixpenny. [I have h 
sixpence a rubber being played for, the points being 
i altogether ; .but this was in a very 
savage district.] At the rector’s own house, and at 
the squire’s, the points are almost invariably ‘shil- 
ling,’ and ‘Would you like half-a-crown extra on 
the rub?’ inquires our entertainer blandly ; ‘it is a 

t the London clu points vary ing to 
the class of their members. The university and 


ee more anxiety 
-sovereigns of thy medical brother of the 


age Believe one who has tried it 
m up a tree, to a stalactite cavern by torch-light. 
Si rtunities of that precise nature 
will not dilate upon them, but 

yself to circumstances which may occur 

In Major A.’s famous work on whist, 


playing 
the same pursuit 
side a coach, but it was always under diffi 
player had to place his thumb down carefully upon 
every card, both as it was dealt and as it was played, 
lest it should be blown away, and there was no woes 
except one’s pocket in which to — the tricks. Inside 
the coach was, of course, a delightful spot—a perfect 
bower of whist, built, as it seemed, for the very pur- 
= A railway carriage is even more appropriate. 
y ing the carriage to yourself and your three 
or four friends, you insure a cushion to form 
the table. The weary hours of travel fly by unno- 
ticed ; and if you need scientific approbation, you 
may get it from the Lancet, which, I am told, objects 
to ‘reading’ and to ‘looking out of window’ while 
the train is in motion, but considers cards to be the 
very best locomotive occupation. At the same time, 
I would not play with strangers, who either win your 


ropolis, | money, or give you in charge to the police for having 
won theirs. 


single house. He could play at 
whist and cribbage, but beside those accompli ents, 
and the edifice in question, he possessed nothing. He 
determined, therefore, to combine his gifts, that the 
ight stren the other. 
gentleman of his own profession, and 
imilar tastes, to play a game of cribbage for a 
aluer, I suppose, was appointed to select, 
arious mansions of the richer party, a 
as commensurate to this ewe-lamb of bricks 
mortar as possible, but, anyhow, the 
acceded to, and the game was played. (as we 
the challenger, so as not to be libellous) 
i by the result of this contest in posses- 
houses, and in a position (from his own 
te point of view) to double his stake. After 
more games, B, finding himself deprived of an 
or two of houses, insisted upon c i 
game to ‘double dumby.’ At this deadly game, it is 
hispered that their stakes were fixed at house points 
and a square on the rubber. And it is added, that when 
they were much excited, and one of them had won the 
first game, he would lay the other the customary ‘five 
to two’ in crescents. It is on record that they never 
quarrelled, except with to some ‘skeletons’ 
at Kilburn, which A found himself in possession of 
after a night’s play, and against which he had staked 
(without -— inquiry) some really valuable tene- 
ments in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park. After 
that circumstance, the house-valuer was tly 
retained as referee at their card-table, and the winner 
gave him an unoccupied dwelling, for fee, at the end 
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I shall never forget coming up by the train, on one 
occasion, from Cambridge, in my ungraduate-days, 
without the proper number of companions. There 
were only three of us, and one of these had some un- 
reasonable objection to ‘dumby.’ There was a fourth 
man in the i it is true, but we did not know 
him, and he looked like an archdeacon. Boldface, of 
Trinity, shuffled the cards, and we all cast longing 
glances in the direction of the Unknown; but he 
covered his features with the Guardian, and nothing 
could be gathered from them of hope or otherwise. 
Then I proposed that we should cut for who should 
ask the venerable stranger to make a fourth; so we 
drew for ‘first knave ;’ and the lot fell upon Dewdrop 
of Downing. Now, Dewdrop was a painfully shy man, 
and would rather have stormed a battery than asked 


the | any such question; nevertheless, the little fellow 


was not one to shrink from his duty. With a fal- 
tering voice and a countenance as red as a peony, he 
observed : ‘Sir, we are, alas, but three; would you 
object to assist us in this emergency ?’ 

‘I shall be most delighted,’ replied the 

hastily cramming the Guardian mto a 

with his feet. ‘Why didn’t you ask me 
am the dean of a small but 

Oxford. Some weak under-grad 
to save your eyes by playing whist in a railwa 
them, therefore I never play on the Great Western 
line; but, on any other, nothing gives me greater 
pleasure.’ 


— 
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: it, and when, after the game is over, you courteously | of every evening ; thus he also got to be » considerable 
i e, of course, appears like ing to persons 
| pretend to enjoy sixpenny points ; but if people want | bered that B was immensely rich, and that A had 
to guia become so by winning of him; so that, after all, the 
object of play—let them betake themselves to vingt-et- | points may not have been excessive. 
un, and not desecrate the noblest game that dignifies | Now the female, when at whist, is commonly as 
anxious about the stake as is a hen with respect to 
| the eggs she sits upon, to the decrease of which she 
: has the most passionate objection, but to the increase 
an exciting stake, would in the common soldier be rank | none whatever ; and when the luck goes against her, 
lunacy,’ or words to that effect. He foresaw, doubt- | she rates her partner soundly, as though it had been 
7 less, how important it is that the humanising influence | his duty to have ‘ packed’ the cards. 
ti} of whist should percolate through all ranks of society,| But a truce to rebukes; my subject is a cheerful 
| even to the barrack-room, where, I trust, it may some | one, and deserves to be treated sunnily. I have the 
4 day _—— All Fours, Put, Beggar my Neighbour, | pleasure, then, to inform all whom it may concern, 
Lie er vulgar pastimes, the very names of which | that there is no place—unless where Oo ged would 
if are demoralising. At the village club (where - dictate to the contrary—where whist cannot be 
: attorney and the parson generally to get 
: better of the doctor and one farmers), the ints are 
' | ere 1s a frontispiece which represents four persons 
| 
| 
| 
t clerical folk adopt the last-named modest stakes, or 
H sometimes advance to ‘half-crown’ points; the 
; political people, as a rule, adopt ‘crowns,’ but some 
; of these play very high. Regular whist-clubs, such 
as the Portland, conceive that they have found the = 
golden mean in ‘half-sovereign’ Ug ed and there 
are one or two irregular clubs which have, I am sorry 
to hear, scarcely any limit whatever as to stake. 
But be not weenie malignant, O backgammon- 
playing country apothecary, for thy imperilled three- 
town 
with een thousand a year. 
These matters are all comparative. There was 
once a builder, in a certain part of this met 
| | 
1% 
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And a very good rubber he played. 


a railway porter will generally procure a 
vertisement- to serve as a 
know a gentleman who habitually carries 
ith him a folding slab of wood for this especial 
; but this is apt to arouse icion in the 
ho, not knowing that he is a 
of Commons, have more than 

im to be a 


Where 
donation 


or an 


my tastes or 
iod of life. The whist at such places is no more 
fike the real thing than the effervescent drink at the 
ensuing su resembles the true vintage of cham- 
pagne ; the m and sustained thought are incom- 
patible ; moreover, the whist-table is too often 
in the same room with the dancers, so that if you 
uP from your work, your eye falls upon a score 
of revolving girls with flowers in their hands—like so 
many Queens of Clubs—which is not an Aid to 
Reflection. On the occasion in question, however, 
this was not the case, for there was absolutely no whist- 
table at all. The inn in which the ball was held 
was small and full, so that no room could be 
for our diversion. The high-sheriff himself, who was 
bald and stout like me, and totally unadapted for 
dancing, was the necessary apart- 
ment for whist ; a retired post-captain, and a respect- 
able medical practitioner, were eager to make up our 
rubber—space alone was wanting to us. The doctor 
would have had us adjourn to his house, but I did not 


— leave my young | ladies. om 
‘Gentlemen,’ said the post-captain itatingly, 
*I am staying in the hotel, and have a small bedroom 
at the top of the house, which is very much at your 
service.’ We accepted this proposal with enthusiasm. 
It was a small room undoubtedly, but we all four 
m. to squeeze into it. The high-sheriff and 
m occupied the only two chairs; the doctor sat 
on a sort of camp-stool used for sustaining a port- 
manteau, which required delicate balancing, and now 
and then collapsed, and pinched him rather painfully ; 
on the bed. There was 

t we pi on a little ogany thing, 
believe, ‘a biddy,’ and enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
The only misfortune was, that my young ladies never 
thought of looking for me in this secluded aj 
and went away home | after 

I have often played whist in a wood, in summer-time, 
but one occasion remains indelibly im upon 
my mind. It occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, when I was still at Four of us 
had driven out on some aimless ition in a dog- 
cart, and getting heartily tired of the monotony of the 
motion, we —— at a suitable plantation, took the 
horse out of the shafts, and let it graze, spread a 


railway-rug on the in of a table, and sat 
down a e at whist,* 
sub tegmine fagi. All would doubtless have gone 
well, but for the stupidity and ignorance of the inhabit- 
ants of the village adjacent, who, in spite of the 
vicinity of the university, were totally uncivilised. 
One of these creatures having discovered us, gave infor- 
to his we soon — = 

a gaping circle of clowns. No savages ve 
ished by the pasteboard 
which we held in our hands, nor have expressed their 
‘wonder more uncouthly. One would think that they 
had never seen four gentlemen playing whist in a 
wood before. As their astonishment lessened, their 
audacity, as usual, increased ; and we had presently to 


* It may be said, Where were the cards? But Ambrose Jones 
was with us (commonly called St Ambrose), who at that time— 
whatever he may do now that he is an —never moved 
without a pack of cards. 


play ‘dumby,’ while one of our number kept off the 
intruders with the whip. At last, we hit upon the 
plan of subsidising two or three of the biggest to drive 
away the rest, and concluded our amusement in com- 
parative calm. As an incidental circumstance, I 
remember too, that, although we all professed to be 

y acquainted with the accomplishments of a 
groom (for this is a point of honour among young 
gentlemen at ), in restoring our animal to his 
vehicle, we the belly-band over his back; in 
consequence of which, as we ascended the next of 
those very moderate elevations which stand for hills 
in Cambri ire, the shafts flew up, and myself and 
my companions were, in the Scotch sense, skedaddled 
t. 


I could tell you fifty more adventures connected 
with whist that would make you smile, but 
scarcely one at which the moralist need hold up a 
disapproving finger. The yay Aw is developed, 
the sympathy that is evoked by thi inating game 
are beyond all eulogy. As for the people who play 
only for their own and have no interest in the 
success of their partner, save a selfish one—who do 
not enliven the pauses of the game with pleasant 

kets 


Among intimate friends, although the rules of the 
— should be always most strictly adhered to, a 
ittle banter is permissible. ‘You may put your 
a gg on,’ is a remark sometimes addressed by one 
who has the game in his hand to his crest- 
adversaries ; or, ‘ You may write home to your friends.’ 
There are some stock phrases used by some acquaint- 
ances of my own, which appear to me very laughable 
and pleasant, although they would be most indecorous 
at aclub. One who sees that the game is irretriev- 
ably lost, will remark to his partner dolorously : 
‘The fox perceiving his end draw near, observed to 
his friend the goose’—— The end of the quotation, 
if it be such, is not known, but the pathos of the 
fragment, in connection with the mournful circum- 
stances of the case to which it alludes, is touching 
indeed. Another gentleman is accustomed to com- 
mence any un 'y bold play with a motto borrowed 
from the ch Revolutionists : ‘ Death to its ; 
Blood ;’ which being uttered by a remarkably mild 
individual, with has a most humorous 
effect. Another, with a perfectly worthless hand of 
his own, will inquire of his adversaries, ‘Will you 
chuck, and save time?’ and it is on record that a 
was, OD one occasion, so im; with the 
superhumanly confident manner of the speaker, as to 
chuck accordingly—that is to say, throw up his cards 
in the most unfounded despair. I am well aware that 
all such behaviour as this is most nsible ; 
but there are societies—those of one’s old college- 
friends, for instance—and seasons—such as New 
Years’ Eve—when even whist-players may unbend a 


Let me conclude, however, in decorous fashion, and 
with a proper moral ‘tag.’ When I wrote, ‘one may 
play almost anywhere at whist, so far as convenience 
goes,” I should have added, ‘but not at almost any 
time.” The town whist-player, as is well known, very 
rarely plays after dinner; but after supper, no man 
should play. ‘Early to bed,’ is the motto of all 
sensible players. Be sure, too, that the pursuit of this 
enchanting game does not tempt you to neglect your 
duties in other respects. Do all your work thoroughly 
before you sit down. Without putting the matter 
upon higher ground, there is nothing that injures an 
honest man’s game more than the reflection that he 
has left a duty unfulfilled; his conscience whisks 


= 
ble. 
about w | 
urpose 
membe 
once imi 
I was once persuaded by a number of young ladies 
to take them to a county ball, a species of amuse- 
as it dwindles or increases, I wish they would leave 
honest gentlemen to their friendly rubbers, and go 
play by themselves. Pestilent fellows these, of whom 
it delights me to win half-a-crown rather than to take 
five shilli from better men: they rob whist of 
| half its charms. 
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away his attention, and his money and his temper 
are then pret sure to follow. Whist embittered the 
death-bed of the great Metternich. 

Fifteen years before his death, that great statesman 
knew little of the wondrous game, as full of wiles 
and stratagems as his own crafty mind. I was walk- 
ing with him at that period in a gallery of his own 
house at Vienna, and through an open door we per- 
ceived some ladies of his family playing at whist. 

‘ That is a game,’ remarked he, ‘ only fit for women 
and fools.’ 

I smiled, and shook my head. 

‘Ihave played whist for fifty years, I tell you,’ con- 
tinued the prince, a little heated by my pantomimic 
contradiction, ‘and I think I am capable of forming 
an opinion.’ 2 

‘You have played something for fifty years, prince,’ 
— I pityingly, ‘but you never played whist in 

our life.’ 
The astute Austrian was so struck with the 
audacious confidence of my assertion, that he sub- 
mitted to become my pupil in the science. I do not 
say that he peel his tutor, for that would be 
flattery; but he very soon unlearned what he 
eal and got to play a most admirable game. He 
threw himself into this new art with his accustomed 
energy, and soon became passionately attached to it. 
Years afterwards, an express arrived with dispatches 
for him from Galicia, and found him engaged at his 
favourite on He placed the papers on the mantel- 
piece, and went on playing throughout that night, 
and far into the morning. When the party broke up, 
he was horrified to discover that upon his immediate 
reply depended the fate of two thousand innocent 
persons. The infamous ‘Galician massacre’ would 
never have taken place, if Metternich had not loved 
whist ‘not wisely, but too well.’ 


Hindu is as a Norman conqueror, seem to have known 
from the first. Alexander’s Arnauts skirmished with 
Gentoos in cotton robes; Solomon’s sea-captains prob- 
ably chaffered with Lascars whose scanty garb was 
wrought from the same fragile material. Be that as 
it may, the very earliest accounts of the natives of 
India and the great Indo-Chinese Archipelago repre- 
sent the population as clad in cotton cloths. Very 
various as to texture and value were these fabrics. 
Rude Malabar and the ruder isles could only 
produce coarse cloths, white, yellowish, or striped 
with staring red or blue; Dacca, on the other hand, 
whose cunning workmen had devised subtle and 
patient methods of spinning the finest thread by hand- 
labour, could turn out muslins of the utmost beauty. 
The ‘ woven wind’ of Bengal was soon borne on the 
wings of fashion to every zenana in Hindustan and 
Deccan. It was sighed for by dark-eyed Moham- 
medan queens far beyond the snowy Khyber; and 
our wondering European envoys told the woollen-clad 
people of the West how the Grand Turk had bought, 
at enormous price, what was called ‘invisible cloth,’ 
for his wives to wear. 

The Moors introduced cotton into Spain, and the 
Saracens planted it in Sicily. But although the very 
word ‘cotton’ is confessedly Arabic, and although 
the Cid himself must have fought against Moorish 
warriors in cotton turbans, the soft and serviceable 
material was very slow in making its way to the 
favour of Christendom. A very small quantity of 
cotton-wool, the produce of the Levant, appears to 
have been occasionally shipped to a British or Italian 
port, and to have been worked up, probably in con- 


COTTON. 


THE Gossypium, a native of three continents and of 
both hemispheres, is perhaps the most important of 
plants; yet its value was but found out yesterday. 
Cotton, like Malvolio in his fancied promotion, had 
greatness thrust upon it. It was long known, and 
was even cultivated as a pretty shrub centuries before 
any shrewd improver sought to draw a profit from its 
fibres. If any race on earth might be supposed to 
have a keen eye to the main chance, it was certainly 
the Chinese ; yet Ching and Chang placed the cotton- 
plant in their gardens while Alfred was burning the 
immortal cakes, and never discovered that the white 
wool had a use until about the time when Prince 
Edward was routing the Barons’ army at Evesham. 

When Admiral Pliny and his fleet were on the 
Alexandria station, that scientific Roman flag-officer 
found the Egyptians perfectly conversant with cotton. 
They could spin yarn and weave webs, and the plant 
throve admirably well in the sandy soil and moist 
saline climate of the Delta coast. They had probably 
received their supplies of seed through the medium 
of the active Red Sea trade, which they carried on 
under the Ptolemies. At anyrate, the manufacture 
must have been of comparatively modern origin, since 
no mummies wrapped in cotton have hitherto been 
disinterred, whether at Hieropolis or Luxor. All 
mummy-cloths have as yet proved to consist of pure 
linen, nor is the cotton shrub found in the hiero- 
glyphic paintings beside its more ancient cousin- 
german, the flax-plant. 

What the Egyptians and Chinese learned late, how- 
ever, in their national history, the Aryan race, and 
even those primitive tribes of India to whom the 


junction with flax, at Manchester or Pisa. But it 
attracted little or no attention, and the manufacture 
never attained any peculiar excellence. For a long 
time, the innocent and useful Gossypium had to endure 
the cold shade of neglect. Our merchants, following 
in the track of Vasco da Gama and his brother-dis- 
coverers, built their stockaded factories on the edge 
of that India which was to be their empire; they 
bought and sold, battled and conspired, with cotton- 
clad nations, yet were blind to the merits of cotton. 
Pizarro’s cut-throat conquerors were too busy in seek- 
ing the hidden gold and silver of Peru to heed the 
fact, that the gentle natives were dressed in red and 
white cottons of their own growth ; and it is but two 
hundred years since English looms began to deal with 
even a moderate amount of what we now esteem a 
necessary of our national welfare. Cotton came to 
supply a great want in the wardrobe of society at 
large. The high price of linen virtually rendered it a 
forbidden luxury to the bulk of our working-classes. 
Only a courtier or a court-lady, the Sir Foplings and 
Aramintas of those days, could afford to wear those 
dainty tissues which still take their name from the 
city of Cambrai. Only a substantial esquire, or a 
merchant free of his guild, could find the wherewithal 
to buy the smooth and strong fabrics sent us by the 
Netherlanders, the fine Holland at eight shillings an 
ell that trusting Dame Quickly provided for the faith- 
less fat knight. Even our domestic manufactures of 
linen were too expensive for Hodge the ploughman, 
save on high-days and holidays, and the poor were 
obliged to wear under-clothing of canvas, of woollen 
that could seldom be changed, and rarely washed, 
or too often to go without altogether. This last 
alternative was fearfully common, and helps to account 
for much of the disease and loathsome afflictions 
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which were endemic among the r. A multitude} in the 1] ds of the last cen’ , each claiming 
in the middle ages, even in the sitional century | and phe. om a share of praise oe ¥ deeds done ; 


that saw rise contained a 
rtion of shirtless, stockingless persons. ere 
a cotton in general use, wool and flax were dear, 
and in Ireland, little or no linen was produced for 
exportation, the national staple being chiefly used for 
those long shirts which were worn by the kerne of 
i evised to save washing—provo i 

lative of Elizabeth. 
Little Manchester, all unconscious that she, like a 
commercial destiny, was weaving the web of her own 
fortune, began to make large use of cotton while King 
Charles I. was disputing with his parliament ; yet so 
defective was the machinery employed, that to produce 
a cloth of pure cotton was Saund the power of 
English weavers. Strange as it may seem, what the 
Bengalee could do, what the native of Malabar could 
do, and what even the untutored Peruvian could 
easily effect, was a task beyond the skill of Ark- 
wright's countrymen. It was necessary to form the 
warp of linen thread, leaving only the weak weft to 
consist of cotton. The stuff thus produced was 
known by the name of linsey-woolsey. It was 


cheaper than linen, and thus a boon to a needy and | thread than 


ill-clad population. But its production was scanty, 
and it had neither the solidity of flaxen cloth nor the 
economy of cotton. 

Curiously enough, the name of the despised or 
ignored substance was familiar in the mouths of 
millions who knew nothing of the true material. 
The word cotton often occurs in early English records, 
and is commonly used to designate wool of a fine 
quality, and that had undergone carding. It meant, 
or was loosely held to mean, any white flocculent 
matter, such as thistledown, but it was mainly 
applied to wool; and the confusion was increased 
by the employment of the very word cotton-wool, 
which properly belonged to the imported fibre. Cotton 
itself is by no means uniform in colour and texture ; 
Africa and South America produce white cotton, red 
cotton, and yellow cotton of many shades; Asia has 
but two colours, the pure white and the dirty nan- 
keen; but in all cases the fibres are derived from a 
branchy shrub, which, though it grows to the extreme 
height of twenty feet, is yet a mere herbaceous plant, 
and deserves to be ranked with the a grasses. 
Cotton is less woody than any other vegetable fibre, 
and its parent plant is always a bush, never a tree. 
The cotton-tree—the lofty Eriodendron—is but a 
haughty and useless relative of the meek and valuable 
Gossypium ; its seed-vessels certainly yield vegetable 
hairs, but hairs too feeble and spare to knit into the 
compact firmness which gives its merit to cotton. 

At last, the hour and the man came; the hour was 
_ of a summer day in 1769, and the man was 

‘ichard Arkwright. Thanks to his inventive energy, 
his frame and jenny, the foundation-stone of our 
English staple of manufacture was laid. That dis- 
covery did the work of Aladdin’s slave of the lamp. 
By degrees, but surely as a et draws iron, it 
attracted the population, the life and muscle, of a 
—— into one poor and remote county. It made 

cashire what we have seen it, with its joys and 
sorrows, its sunshine of prosperity and its winter of 
discontent ; its intelligence, its bygone turbulence, its 
wealth, and its famine. 

Yet Arkwright’s grand discovery seemed humbler 
to his a praca than to us, who view it by the 
clear light of experience. His jenny simply pry 
men to spin yarn quicker and better than they 
previously done, and his frame merely enabled them 
to compose a cloth of absolute cotton, warp and weft 
alike of cotton, without being indebted to the flax- 
plant any more. The work went on. Discovery called 
on discovery, as deep to deep. Watt, Arkwright, 
Hargreaves, Peel—these names appear and disappear 


and then stands out, beyond the reach of rivalry or 
ispute, the name of Samuel Crompton. 
rompton invented the mule in 1786, and from that 
day the tide that had long set Indiawards turned in 
favour of Britain. At last, England could meet and 
beat her Asiatic rival and teacher with her own wea- 


hooted, 


toiling in his attic over his priceless spindles, fine 
yarn was worth twenty guineas 7 Gradually 
and certainly, yarn of the ape ity fell to eighteen- 
pence a pound, and all this salutary cheapening was 
the work of a half-crazed, ill-taught man in a tumble- 
down cottage. 

Much to her credit, India held her name 
in the world’s market. With a simple distaff, the 
patient, supple-handed Hindu contrived to spin finer 
all our western appliances could turn 
out. This thread was afterwards woven with a 
solidity and elegance which left our best endeavours 
far behind. But the handicraft, with all its delicacy 
of execution, was a fossil; it remained statio 4 
and the restless, eager West outstripped the torpid 
East. We managed to surpass India in cheapness and 
celerity, first, as was natural, in the making of coarse 

and, after a long interval, in the more delicate 
abrics also. Hand-made wares of most kinds, from 
a gunstock to a Cashmere shawl, are, however, superior 
in solidity to the best productions of a machine ; and 
thus it is that not only India, but China also, to 
this day clothes its millions in stouter and more 
enduring stuffs than Manchester can offer. The 
low price at which English calicoes can be sold, after 
all deductions for freight and brokerage, is the main 
temptation, and with free-trade we can undersell the 
Oriental in his own markets. 

The cost of yarn decreased, while the sale of woven 
goods multiplied beyond all precedent. For many 
years, England had a virtual monopoly of the cotton 
manufacture. She alone tot not merely the 
mills and plant, but the capital and intelligence need- 
ful to 7 them astir; not the fiddle only, but the 
fiddle-stick as well. Competition was y possible 
from 1786 to the Glorious Days of July; for who was 
ina ition to vie with Britannia, jealously watch- 
ful of her new-found source of weal Not France, 
bleeding at every vein, and exhausted by her long 
combat with all Europe in arms; not igium, dis- 
tracted by the frequent change of masters and laws ; 
not America, still suffering from the after-effects of 
her les — + the mother-country, and not as 
yet enriched by the tide of emigration. As for 
rivalry on the part of Russia, a semi-barbarous empire, 
deficient in all requisites except unskilled labour, that 
ap a dream too idle to find an expounder. 

onopolies, however, are sure to decay and fall, 
and so England found at last a host of emulous com- 
petitors pressing on her heels in the race. As foreign 
nations became more quiet and more rich, they 
learned to hunger for a slice of the golden apple that 
had hitherto been decreed to Britain alone. There 
were obstacles, and great ones, in the path. Posses- 
sion is nine points of the law in manufactures as well 
as in other matters, and Lancashire had possession. 
She had all the machinery, the exportation of which 
was illegal—all the trained hands, all the traditions, 
the heedfully guarded trade-secrets, and her cotton- 


port hard by. 
Yet the effort to keep all the plums in the pudding 
mules and jennies 


for home-use proved a failure— 


pons. No more dependence on Benares, Surat, Dacca, 
for the calicoes that every year made more valuable 
to consumers, whose love for decency, neatness, and 
cleanliness yearly increased. No more need to buy 
aa yarns, wherewith to weave in Lanca- 
shire. hile Crompton, suspected, IJ mocked, 
a laughing-stock to his dull, respectable neighbours, 
as well as to the thoughtless lads around, was 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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were pirated, frames copied, trade-secrets 

out, clever workmen coaxed abroad. Mills rose, and 
irred, from Moscow to Ghent ; 
ell, and was per- 
eee Say the rivals of Manchester with 
. Yet it was soon proved by experience 
that England wanted nothing but a fair field to 

enable her to bear the bell over all com 


iffs, a triple arra; 
e dreaded invasion of British calico. Old 
World and New, Lowell and Roubaix, Novgorod and 
St Etienne, fenced themselves in from the prints of | an 
Preston and the long-cloths of Staleybridge. 
One little country, walled in by mountains, and 
shut from the sea by a belt of hostile fronticr-lines, 
of securing customers by legal 
enactments, 
-strings, 
er wares 
were forced on reluctant purchasers ; +* if bought 
at all, they were bought for their own sake. It was 
— muslins were like the Swiss 
prints so tasteful and well dyed 
as those which Swiss mills turned out, often from 
British-made Teen But it was impossible that 
Helvetia shoul: strive with land in the 
important respect in ~ ich the latter all 
emulation—that of cheapness. 

Commerce has never shifted in a manner more 
marked and absolute than where the raw material for 
manufacture was concerned. In the early days of 
the trade, wate. ly depended chiefly on the Levant 
traffic. The Turkey merchant—a personage as well 
in his day the Nabob in his—skimmed the 
first profits from the consi: nt, which was grown in 
They ipped to England by the 

under for fear of 
Suber corsairs, e West Indies made up about 
one-third of the annual import and B and 
Surat contributed their quota. At last the tremulous 


a fibre as lo 


general rule, in a damp climate, cotton does 
best at a distance from the sce; in a country ‘where 
rain is rare, it should be planted within sight of the 
waves. This plan answers well in and in 


India ; but it is remarkable that South Carolina, where 

the moisture of the air rusts all iron, should gather 

high-water mark. 

ive ters have a preju per! 

land. Vinee 


Whitney gin was, in ite 


towards 
miserable 
relied upon to separate the 
any greater rate than that of half 
aay. Such gins are still in use on man 
the ryots of India have a yet ruder 
contrivance whereby to clean cotton f 
home use. Old land will not ae 
more than 120 pounds an acre to the careless culti 
tion it receives. Yet the labour, except at —- 
time, is light, and a moderate cotton crop 1s fair 
remunerative when no middleman absorbs too mu 
of the profit, and when mills for crushing the other- 
wise wasted seed are at hand. 


ing, are never 


vinces, far-away Queensland, 
from Ango! 


to merit her a wal by fruthal diligence. 
for all. The American of the mart 
“~~ as irrevocably as mono- 
of production. The Saodle of th of the staples, short 
long, is being fairly fought out, and the short 

le, being that of four-fifths of the world’s acces- 
sible stores, is winning. Our silent mills, our stricken 
towns, our machinery rusting in enforced idleness— 
all these sad ign d te times are so many invita- 
tions to South and East, to colonist and barbarian, to 
all whose soil and sky can serve our turn, to send us 


LADY COURTHOPE’S TRAP. 


‘THERE is a storm gathering yonder over the Beacon 
Hill ; the air is heavy with thunder. Surely, Richard, 
it were better even now to let your journey rest 
until to-morrow.’ 

The tall, bronzed knight, standing booted and 
spurred, with his hand upon his horse’s mane, turned 
to look with a merry smile in the fair, anxious face 
of the lady by his side. 

‘And if the storm should come, do you think, my 
sweet wife, that Dick Courthope has never ridden 
through wind and rain before, or that, for fear of a 
wetting, I could break my pledge to meet Philip 
Orme this night in Chester? No, no. Only let me 
find you watching for me here at noon to-morrow, with 
those same pink cheeks and bright eyes, and I shall 
reck little whether I ride in sunshine or in shower. 
So now, dear one, farewell, and may God bless you;’ 
and springing into the saddle, the good knight waved 
a last adieu, and trotted away down the long avenue. 

His young wife’s blue eyes followed his retreating 
figure with a wistful gaze, until he halted at the great 
iron gates, and passing through, was hidden from her 
view ; then slowly turning, she remounted the stone 
steps that led up to the door of Ashurst Manor-house. 
The gloomy red-brick walls seemed to frown upon 
her as she entered, the stained-glass window in the 


hall threw a purple tint upon her face, and ae 


ne 


ll. Bence res 
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jig | 
| 
} / native industry of foreign lands was scared at her | 
‘ 1 approach, and shrieked for protection. A rampart of almost as great a ste 
Pa The area in which the Gossypium grows is very 
: de; the culture is easy, and intelligent care in 
peding, irrigating, and sowing, in cleaning and pack- 
where cotton is 
the Turkish pro- 
squatorial Africa, 
| 
14 
| 
| 
i 
| 
aq needle of the commercial compass wheeled from the 
Yi East to the West. Every year saw more arrivals of | Cotton. 
; the long-stapled American cotton, fewer arrivals of 
it the short-stapled Indian. The Levant trade dwindled, 
me 4 New York and New Orleans. 
Cotton varies There is as much 
ri difference between the yellowish Bengal at two- 
1 ‘ pence-halfpenny, and the milk-white Sea Island 
’ at two or three shillings a pound, as between the 
ey gigantic London dray-horse and the rat-like Dartmoor 
pony. By common consent, 
; ; raised on the sandy reefs and islets the Carolina 
a. coast, is the queen of cottons. But this long and 
ie silky staple is no aboriginal American, but an immi- 
nguilla and the Bahamas. Sea Island is a patrician i 
' cotton, always at the head of the But 
! islets, keys, and shoals, which serves as a breakwater 
if | to the most pugnacious of the Confederate States. 
i3P Wherever the same conditions are found, cotton of 
A equal quality can be raised. This black-seed cotton, 
aig so called to distinguish it from the green-seed cotton 
: | swamps of the Mississippi Delta, will thrive wherever 
by the sea. It craves 
| saline air. Lower Egypt, on the Algerian coast. | 
: and, above all, u 
| regal cotton flouris 
and dainty to the 
eell us. 
| 
An 
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ghastly, and the oak floor gave back a hollow 

Just then, a door at the further 

hall was softly opened, and Marston, the 

advanced towards her. Old he was in 

for he had lived for more than thirty years 

at Ashurst Manor, at first the page and playfellow, 
then the confidential servant and the friend of his 
master, Sir Richard ; yet not old in years, for he was 


quickly at her, hesitated a moment, and then said in 
a respectful but constrained tone : ‘Surely, my lady, 
Sir Richard will not ride to Chester on such a day as 
this?’ 
The lady looked up as though surprised at his 
ing her. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘he has just started. 
He laughs at the weather, but I’—— 
‘There will be little cause to laugh if the storm 


comes, if the river is swollen,’ Marston exclaimed eg 


abruptly. ‘You will see him back yet, my lady, ere 
night.’ 

‘Nay, he must needs be in Chester this evening,’ 
Lady Courthope made answer, as, stifling a sigh, she 
passed on to the drawing-room. 

The butler looked after her. ‘She would have us 
believe she cares for him, forsooth. He believes it. 
He has only eyes and thoughts for her; old friends, 
old times, are all forgotten now. Once he would have 
told me about this Chester journey, but now that 
waxen doll hears all his plans, and hardly deigns to 
speak of them to me. But I have learned all I cared 
to know—Sir Richard must be in Chester this night.’ 

In the long, low drawing-room, the twilight had 
already set in, though it was but four o’clock on a 
November afternoon ; the huge fire had burned low, 
and the heap of glowing fagots shed a weird light 
on the mirrors and pictures on the walls, while the 
high-backed chairs and carved tables cast strange, 
uncouth shadows all around, as the lady made her 
way to the cushioned window-seat, and gazed out on 
the stormy sky. ‘He rides fast; his horse is sure- 
footed ; the distance is not great,’ she murmured to 
herself. ‘Why is this dread upon me, this terrible 
foreboding of some coming evil?’ She looked back 
into the darkening room, and started as a half-burned 
log fell with a crash upon the hearth. A | 
came over her to hear again her husband’s blithe 
voice, to see his fond glance, to have him there beside 
her; and then gradually her thoughts wandered 
away from this sombre old mansion to another, far 
away at Kensington, alive with gay young voices, 
smiling faces, and where her voice, her face had only 
eight months since been the gayest and the brightest ; 
for she had been a cherished daughter of that house 
until Sir Richard Courthope wooed and won her, and 
brought her here to be the mistress of his Cheshire 
home. Tenderly she recalled the young brothers and 
sisters, the loving parents of her happy maiden-days, | ; 
and wondered if they yet missed her, and might per- 
haps be speaking of her even then ; till all at once 
her fancy took another turn, and she felt as though 
her fond remembrances were treason to the absent 
husband, who was far dearer to her than any of that 
merry party. She would shake off this strange sadness 
which had crept upon her. With a sudden impulse 
she sprang up, stirred the glowing embers into a blaze, 
and sitting down beside her harpsichord, began a low, 
soft air; then her mood changed, and the full notes 


of some martial tune rang out into the room. Once 
she paused when Marston entered, bearing the tall, 
silver candlesticks, and as the music died away, she 
heard the beating of the rain against the casement, 
andthe howling of the wind among the trees. A minute 
she listened, then her fingers touched the keys again. 
‘The storm has come, my lady.’ It was Marston 
who spoke. She had thought him gone, but he was 

close behind her chair. ‘Sir Richard can 
never pass Craven Ford to-night,’ he went on. 

‘What will he do?’ and she looked round with 
startled eyes. 

‘He may make for home, but I fear, my lady; an I 
had your leave, I would ride out to meet him with a 
lantern. The night is black as pitch, and one false 
step by the cliff-path would be death.’ He spoke low, 

ace. 

‘Go, pray, go!’ she exclaimed, her voice trembling 
ith anxiety ; ‘and yet—might you not send Stephen 
in your stead ?’ She knew not why she asked that 
question, she only knew that some vague feeling 

it. 

fase ‘He is a to the 
country, while I have lived here from my childhood. 
He does not even know the road, while I have ridden 


along it hundreds of times by night and day. But be 
it as you will, my lady. 

*Go yourself, she once 
moment. Heaven send you ma 
Richard !’ 


; ‘lose nota 
there before Sir 


The man turned ey seg orders, but as 
he reached the door he looked round, and for an instant 
his eye met hers—only for an instant ; but there was 
something in that one glance so peculiar, 8o sinister, 
that she almost shuddered. Ere she could recover her 
first shock, ere she could i 
~ What did it mean ? 

bore her no good-will, that a 
intruder in her husband’s house, and that he bitter 
resented the stern rebukes, and even ~ tent 
which his master had visited his occasional 
to her. She had known this slain but never had his 
dislike been written so mm’ Sha his face as now. 
Could he be plotting tye 
and countermand his ? 
smiled at her own nameless For whiny 
Marston had served Sir Richard 
would not now be false to him. That 


She did som 

his muttered words, as he 

windows of the drawing- 
stopped me had she cannot 


the scorn she has made Sir Richard 


curtain. "Phe davk clouds were 
the moon shone bright on w 
light step went her way to the supper-room. 
The evening wore away; the great clock over th 
stables had long atruck min, andthe hands 
were nearing ten, when Lady Courthope, thro 
cover over the embroidery which occupied 
since supper, retired to own chamber for - the 


| 
under fifty, his black hair was still untouched with 
gray, and there were few wrinkles in his hard keen 
face. He stopped near Lady Courthope, glanced 
naeed be Tteared, De rusted se an 
: to she listened till, in less than half an hour, she 
vel road. 
not hear 
e lighted 
id have 
stop me 
ght for 
bn me,’ 
n 48 Leeth were grounc with something LKe curse. 
‘ Lady Courthope, sitting thoughtfully beside the 
4 ire, her eyes fixed upon the leaping flames, her hands 
ying idle in her lap, was left undisturbed, till nearly 
' wo hours later Stephen came to tell her supper 
‘ waited. She asked him as she rose if the storm still 
q aged without. ‘It has passed, my lady, and the sky 
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ight. It was a large lofty room in the west wing of 
the building, remote from the staircase, and at ‘the 
further end of a long corridor which opened by side- 
doors into several unused rooms. But the young bride 
had chosen it rather than any other, for she knew her 
husband had lived in it and loved it, and that 
ago it had been his mother’s room. The high mantel- 
with its curious ings, the 
with strange paintings of nym upii e 
antique furniture, aa the canopied 
gave a quaint and sombre to the chamber ; but 
to-night the fire roared crackled on the hearth, 
and flashed upon the yellow damask draperies, and 
the candles burning on the dressing-table lit up every 
corner. As Lady Courthope entered, her maid came 
forward from a door on the opposite side of the room 
which led into a small dressing-room. 

‘Have you been waiting long, Hester?’ the lad 
exclaimed, noting the girl’s weary eyes. ‘ You loo 


tired. 

‘1 have but just come in, my lady. Anne and I 
have been in the workroom all the evening, and ’tis 
that makes my head ache so.’ 

* Poor girl !’ said her mistress pityingly ; ‘ you have 
been more used to milking cows t stooping over 
needlework. But cheer up, Hester, and it will seem 
more easy in time. Have the others gone to rest ?’ 

‘ All but Stephen, my lady; I him cross the 
hall just now.’ 

‘Tell him he need not keep watch for Sir Richard. 
He is, I trust, ere now safe in Chester. He must have 
forded the river while it was yet passable.’ 

‘Or if the stream were swollen, my lady, he had 
but to ride down to the old stone bri below 
father’s house,’ the girl said quietly. 

‘The bridge—I of no bridge!’ exclaimed 
Lady Courthope. 

‘*Tis by the old priory—a matter of three miles 
round maybe ; but Sir Richard knows it well.’ 

‘And Marston had forgotten it,’ said her mistress 


musingly. 

‘He said nothing of the ford,’ Hester answered ; 
‘he only said that he was going to ride after Sir 
Richard’ 

‘He has not come back?’ Lady Courthope asked 
abruptly. 

*O no, my lady ; he told us that if he did not meet 
Sir Richard, he should stay at the Golden Horn till 
morning.’ 


g. 

‘I gave him no such leave ;’ and there was i 
and resentment in Lady Courthope’s tone. A lo 
silence followed, while the maid moved softly to ol 
fro, assisting her mistress to undress, till, as she 
brought the taffeta ing-gown and velvet 
slippers, Lady Courthope said kindly: ‘That will 
do; I can brush my own hair for this night. Now go, 
and sleep off your headache.” 

The maid lingered a while, but at a second bidding 
she withdrew, ul to be released. Lady Court- 
hope followed, to secure the door ; then returning, she 
drew an arm-chair close to the fire, and leaning back 
in it began to unfasten her shining braids of hair. 
With her fi moving dreamily among the golden 
tresses, as they fell around her lovely e sat 
thinking of many things ; she thought of her husband, 
the bathond who seemed yet closer to her heart for 
that very difference of age which had made many 
marvel at the marriage; she thought of his tender 
indulgence towards her faults, of his almost fatherly 
care, of his sympathy in all her pains and pleasures, 
and yet of the manly and trust with which he 
treated her—of the perfect confidence which he, the 
man of forty-five, shewed in the wife more than 
twenty years younger than himself. And then she 

i the coming years, and the time when his 
ir should be white, and his now upright figure bent, 
and when she in turn should shew ve and grati- 
tude by iuer unwearied care—when she should forestall 


his every wish, and make his declining age so happy, 
that wy should never regret his youth; and when e. 
—and her cheek flushed at the thought—young chil- 
dren, bearing in their faces a mingled likeness to them 
both, might perchance be about them, making the 
house, so quiet now, ring with laughter from morn to 
night; and as that picture rose before her, she 
yearned to lay her head upon her husband’s breast, 
and whisper it to him. 

It was so strange to be here, far from him. If 
mount her horse, an op through ess 
to that inn at Chester. That vague dread was 
coming back to her again. The fire was dyin 
the room seemed darker, and a cold chill 
over her frame. The dread grew. The ivory brush 
upon her knee slid down, and fell with a dull, heavy 
sound upon the floor; she stooped hastily to reach it, 
but as she raised her face, all veiled by her long 
drooping hair, she saw, away by the window in the 
furthest corner of the room, a bony hand grasping the 
fringed edge of the damask curtain, and a white 
eager face peering from behind it, intently watching 
her. One instant and the curtain fell to again softly, 
silently, and that face was gone. But she had seen 
it, and she knew it. Not six hours ago, that same 
look of hatred and revenge had been turned upon her, 
and with a sickening heart she recognised the fierce 
eyes, the lowering brows, and knew at last what that 
look meant. She did not start or cry. Her pulses 
throbbed wildly, her very blood was chilled ; but she 
sat on calmly, quietly. She had trembled at the bare 
thought of peril to her husband, but now in her own 
fearful danger she was brave and steadfast. Her 
icy hands still toyed with her bright hair, her eyes 
were bent vacantly upon the dying embers, and there 
was no outward sign of the tumult within; and yet 
she knew and understood all. Marston was there 
close by her. His night-journey had been but a feint 
to hide his deadly purpose and to screen himself. 
He had stolen back in the darkness, and hidden there 
to wait for her, and—murder her. And he might 
murder her. Here alone in this locked room, how 
could she escape him? If she fled, if she could even 

in the gallery outside, it would avail her little. 

ng, long before she could pass those deserted 
rooms, before her voice could summon any to her aid, 
he would be upon her, his fingers at her t. And 
then there came across her a strange memory of how 
one summer day she had seen him standing on the 
—, terrace twisting in his hands a piece of rope— 
ow he had wound it round and round until the 
strained fibres were stiff and rigid, and how then his 
iron fingers had been bent for one more effort, and 
when the last turn was given, the rope was left 
hanging idly on his arm. A strange thing to recall 
at such a time as this, stra’ still that she should 
almost shudder in recalling it. What, if rising from 
her chair, she were to go straight to that window, and 
drawing back the curtain, confront him there, and 
in her husband’s, in his master’s name, appeal to him 
for pity? Ah, no; that name from her lips would but 
inflame his jealousy and hate. She raised her eyes, 
and they rested on —— bright and glitter: 
something which just then almost seemed a friend, 
for there above the chimney-piece, within reach of her 
hand, hung her husband’s ~ 4 She might seize it, 
and, with one wild dash, stab her enemy ere he could 
free himself from those concealing folds; but her 
woman’s soul shrank from that deed even in this her 
dire extremity. In that upward glance, another 
thought had come into her mind—her dressing-room ! 
The door stood open, not ten from her. Once 
locked in there—but, alas! there was neither bolt nor 
bar, and the key turned on the outside. Her heart 
almost sank within her. inal ee seemed to hear 
stealthy steps upon the floor, behind, around her, 
to feel hot breath upon -her cheek; and still she 
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sat on quietly. Was there no escape for her? Once 
again her eyes fell on the open door of the dressing- 
room. 

There are moments in life when every power of the 
mind is unnaturally strained, and when ideas and 
plans which at another time might be the work of 
weary hours, are formed in one short instant. Such 
amoment came to ag Courthope now. As she looked 
at the dressing-room door and the key on the outside, 
a scheme flashed across her, bringing back the life- 
blood to her cheek, sending fresh hope to her heart. 
If she could but decoy him into that room—decoy 


him as she has seen birds and dogs decoyed by some | bed 


tempting bait. She has a bait. He has come for 
his revenge, but she knows there is another passion 
ang him, and that passion is avarice. Often 
has seen his eyes brighten at the touch of 
gold ; often has Sir Richard laughingly said that the 
one fault of his old and fai servant was the 
love of money; and now, if through that love she 
can beguile him a to the dressing-room, ske may 
yet be saved. e before her was hard and 

ilous, but she could trust herself to play it. She 

ew that if her nerve once failed, her doop: was 
sealed, but the brave young heart did ne« quail. 
Slowly and deliberately she fastened up ioe todos 
then rising from her seat, threw fresh logs upon the 
fire, and crossing the room, laid her b upon the 
dressing-table. Some books were lying there; she 
took up one of them, turned the leaves carelessly, then 
throwing it down, exclaimed in a low tone: ‘Too 
tired to read, and yet not tired enough for sleep; I 
wish the night were over.’ She yawned wearily, waited 
a moment, as though in doubt, then muttering: ‘ By 
the by, those emeralds,’ took a bunch of keys from 
the table, and went towards a small ebony cabinet 
inlaid with silver which stood beside the fireplace. 
Her voice had not faltered. No tone could have 
a that she had seen that crouching figure, and 
that her words were spoken for those listening ears, 
and now she must constrain her limbs to calm, slow 
movements, to bear out the deception. 

She unlocked the cabinet, and from one corner drew 
out a small satin-wood box—her jewel-box ; laying it 
on the floor beside her, she stooped to arrange two 
other boxes which she had ney ogo and then fas- 
tening the cabinet, returned to the dressing-table, and 
lifted one of the lighted candlesticks. ith the box 
in one hand, the candlestick and keys in the other, she 
advanced towards the dressing-room door. Just as 
she reached it, a board behind her creaked wy vd and 
suddenly, and her heart stood still. Was he following 
her, tempted too soon by the costly prize? Was the 
moment come? No; all was again still and silent as 
the grave. She went on, on to the further end of the 
long narrow dressing-room, leaving the door still set 
wide. She put the jewel-box and candlestick upon a 
table ; she stood where her every movement might 
be seen from the dark corner where he was hiding, 
and then unfastening the box, she laid out the various 
trays, and spread the glittering trinkets all round 
her. One by one she lifted them, holding them 
close to the light, moving them to and fro, so that 
the precious stones might sparkle in the blaze, and 
then carefully polishing them, put them back. For 
nearly half an hour she trifling now with 


one, now with another, her fingers busied in rub- | h 


bing and arranging, her ear strained for any sound, 
her heart leaping as the flickering candle threw 
sudden shadows on the walls; and still there was no 
movement in the dim chamber beyond. She must 
return there now, for she could stand no longer; her 
knees would scarcely support her; her strength seemed 
ebbing, and that fo composure was too terrible to 

For one half instant she paused to gather 
breath, then, with a a e laid aside the 


bracelet she was holding, an "raising her candle, 
the On the threshold, 


she stopped, retreated a step or two, and seemed to 
hesitate. If she had seen how at that instant the 


ready for a —--< she had seen this, even her 
co’ might have failed, but she did not see it, and 
she played out the play. Murmuring in a low steady 
tone: ‘No matter for to-night,’ she came on into her 
chamber, leaving the jewels scattered about the table, 
and the door standing open. And now the trap was 

set, and she might rest and watch. 
Hastily extinguishing the lights, she drew aside the 
-curtains, and lay down. There was a strange 
after that long and fearful self-restraint in 
lying motionless in the fitful firelight, her aching limbs 
stretched out, her — head resting on the pillow— 
a strange repose, even though he was so near her. The 
minutes passed away, the deep tones of the clock struck 
out twelve, and still all was quiet, save for the click of 
the embers on the hearth, and the distant baying of 
the dogs in the cou With closed eyes, draw- 
ing deep breath, as though asleep, she lay listening. 
Tt seemed as if she had lain there many hours, when 
at last there was a faint stir in that corner. He was 
coming out now. She dared not look or move, but 
she heard—she heard the dull fall of the curtain, the 
stealthy, cautious footsteps on the floor. Was he 
going to the dressing-room? No—Heaven help her— 
e was coming to her bed. The steps came on, nearer, 
nearer; something brushed against the bed-clothes, 
then —— close beside her. Her = were closed, 
her breath still came softly through her parted lips, 
but within that statue-like form there was a human 
soul praying in mortal anguish for on for herself, 
and comfort for her widowed husband. A pause— 
then another slight movement. He was bending over 
her; his hand was pressing the pillow; then some- 
thing cold and sharp was lightly laid across her 
throat. The last pang had come, and she had no 
power now to move or One moment more, and 
she would be at peace. But the moment passed, and 
she still lived. Another moment, and that cold 
ressure was gone. His breath was no longer on her 
oo et he was still there; she felt him stirring; 
she knew that he was watching her. Long he 
shakes ; 


brought her release from that long torture; but the 
end not come yet. He was going to the dressing- 
room. Once, twice he stopped, as though listening, 
then he went on again; and now he was moving 
ne the dressing-table. There was a faint 
rattle, a pause, then again that stealthy tread. 
She strove to open her eyes, but they seemed sealed, 
and it needed a convulsive effort to unclose them. 
She did unclose them, and she saw him. . 

The room was very dark now, but by the faint 
glimm y e could cy mm the door- 
way of the ing-room, an e figure standi 
within it. The trap had taken—the jewels had } 
him. He turned his head, and her lids fell instantly, 
though she lay hidden in the deep shadow of the 

eavy bedstead. When she looked again, he was 
where she had stood an hour ago. ere 
was light in the dressing-room, for he held a blazing 
match, and a candle burned upon the table by his side. 
She could see him plainly now, his tall square form, 
his long arms, but not his face, for his back was 
towards her. Casting away the burned match, he bent 
over the table, and softly swept the jewels towards 
him. This was her time. It would be but the work 
of two minutes for him to gather all together, and 
return to her. She knew that in those two minutes 


lay her only chance, the chance for which pale 


| hand behind the curtain was tightening its grasp upon | 
the knife it held, and the crouching form was making hg 
| 
a 
1 
i 
Walt a While, he turned away. one hea . 
| turn, she heard his footsteps slowly receding from || 
the bed, but the sound brought no relief; she was ; 
| past that; she had felt the death-pangs, and she } 
almost longed that the knife had done its work, and ff 
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she 

in; and as came around her, gazi 
i at her wild eyes, her blanched lips 
panted out her tale, ever pointing to that inner 
door ; then layi shoulder, and 


ike a shroud over the park, the a rng: fell = 
not, as wi 


_ No wife was there to welcome him. All was 
ill and quiet. Without—the dewy grass, the red 
fan strain the mist, the falling leaves. 
Within— hall, the servants sadl 
e looked 


beside her, and his quivering li m her 
and gazing at him vacantly, began again her miserable 


away. They wanted him elsewhere, f 
still in the 


in house, and had asked to see him. But 
Sir Richard shook his head; he dared not trust 
himself just now near that man; let them carry 


ee; how, feigning that night-journey, and leaving his 
the house. He had thought to do the deed, and then 
escaping with what treasure he might find, be far 
w his way to London before the morning broke. 
a> Sens was fleet; the servants thought him at 
Chester ; and long before suspicion could have turned 
upon him, he would have been safe. y and 
all this, and now bade them bring 
Sir Ri there to hear what his neglect and harsh- 
ness had brought about. They carried him bound 
hand and foot to Chester, where, three months later, 
dogged and calm as ever, he was sentenced to a life- 
long exile. Many days went by, and still Sir Richard, 
ever watching i> wth, only those vacant 
eyes, heard only that weary, ess muttering, 
At length she knew him—at length, when weeks 
had come and gone, she came from her sick chamber, 
and leaning on his arm, crept down to the drawing- 
room. She had last left that room a bright-haired 
bride, radiant with health and beauty ; she entered 
it again gray-haired and feeble, trembling at every 
sound, clinging to her husband’s arm for protection 
and support. And when years had passed away, and 
the roses had returned to her cheeks, the sparkle to 
her eyes—and when the fair children she had dreamed 
of, clustering round her knee, looked up into her face, 
and marvelled at those silvery locks, then she would 
hush them with fond words and tender kisses, but 


; | never spoke to them about that night—never again 


trod that gallery, never again en that room. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Lonpon is undergoing transformation. Provincial 
folk who come up once only in ten years will hardly 
recognise the great city at their next visit. Every 
month adds to the improvement of our street-archi- 
tecture ; and warehouses, hotels, and insurance-offices 
now present their fronts to the passers-by in all 
the state and style of a palace. One of the latest 
specimens is in Gracechurch Street; and in Pater- 
noster Row, a leading bookselling-firm are finishing 
an edifice, superior to any yet erected in the metro- 
polis, for the sale of books, Unluckily, its proportions 
ean never be properly appreciated from without in 
that narrow thoroughfare. A grand hotel is to face 
the Strand at the terminus of the Charing Cross 
Railway; ‘and a great space has been made for 
another, by clearing away a number of the shabby old 
houses between Wych and Holywell Streets. The 
success of the underground railway has set specula- 
tors planning others; and in a few years, travellers 
may pass from one end of London to the other with- 


Y | out seeing it. There is talk of laying a railway 


through the Thames’ Tunnel, and two more railway- 
bridges are to be built between Blackfriars and 
London Bridge. In one respect, the over-ground 
railways are detrimental ; the viaducts by which they 
cross the streets are ugly, and mar the perspective. 
Nevertheless, we see that constructive art will have a 
wide field before it for years to come. At present, 
the railways of England employ seven thousand loco- 
motives ; what will the number be at the date of the 
next census, if the present rate of progress continues ? 

A paper on railway telegraphs, and the application 
of electricity to the signalling and working of trains, 
has been read before the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
It is a subject in which the whole nation is more or 
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longed. But she seemed spell-bound. That frightful | 
paral wers, an unspeakable horror was 
a her She struggled with’ that horror the that 
" thought of her husbaad, of all to whom her life was tele; 
i ——— and with one inward prayer for strength, ocet 
were sti i jew 
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; i moaning out: ‘O husband, save me!’ swooned away. 
i It was still early, on the morning of the self-same 
af day, when Sir Richard, followed by a groom, galloped 
i 4 the beech-avenue. The white autumn mist hung 
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P i" spur and whip he urged on his flagging stee 18 
i | ruddy face was pale as death—his eyes were fixed on 
og the walls of his house, her house—his testh were set 
} in dread anxiety, for he knew all They had sent to 
{ summon him, and since he left Chester, he had not 
ae once drawn rein. He was here at last, at his own 
ae door, and throwing himself off his exhausted horse, 
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less interested. An inquiry, made in the year 1861, 
shewed that 27 per cent. of the railway accidents 
that then took place arose from a want of the electric 
telegraph. On the other hand, accidents have 
occurred which were clearly traceable to the presence 
of the telegraph. Messages were either wrongly sent, 
or wrongly read. Another occasion of accidents is 
produced by the difference between the electric signals 
and the mechanical signals in use on most English 
railways ; the functionaries have to remember two sets 
of signs instead of one, and are apt to confuse them. 
On the London and South-western line, the two have 
been assimilated, as explained by Mr Preece, the author 
of the paper. The instrument used by him ‘is an exact 
counterpart, on a small scale, of the signals employed 
on the line—whether semaphore, disk, or otherwise— 
an¢ is worked in a precisely similar manner. With 
proper electric signals, it would be possible to work 
single lines as securely as double ; and there are many 
English railways which would suffice for the traffic 
required of them, if they were single lines; while 
shareholders would benefit by a smaller outlay at 
first, and smaller cost for maintenance. ' 

The weather question appears to become every 
year more important, and the number of well-quali- 
fied observers increases. There are now four hundred 
stations in the United Kingdom, and the returns for 
the year 1862 have been published from the most 


amount of rainfall in London was 27 inches; it was 
25 inches in each of the two former years. The 
quantity in 1862 was three inches more than the 
average of the last fifty years. In the whole of 
England, the rainfall was nearly 30 inches; 6 inches 
less than in 1860. In Scotland, it was nearly 50 
inches ; 10 inches more than in 1860. In Ireland, it 
was 45 inches; the same as in 1860. With these 
differences in the countries taken separately, it 
becomes remarkable that in the whole of the United 
Kingdom the difference in the rainfall for the three 
years is little more than an inch, having been 40} 
inches in 1860, and 414 inches in 1862. The value 
of such details as these to the scientific student, to 
agriculturists, and civil engineers, is great; and we 
are glad to notice that, following the example set by 
the Imperial Observatory at Paris, monthly reports 
of the rainfall, with a view to comparison and the 
discovery of a law, are to be circulated among ten 
of the most important English stations, five Scottish, 
and five Irish; so that henceforth there will be 
accurate tables of the rainfall and other particulars, 
which may be consulted by persons interested, as 
well as those published weekly from returns taken 
at Greenwich under the superintendence of the 
astronomer-royal. 

Windy phenomena have prevailed during the past 
month to an extent that seems to indicate a repeti- 
tion of the boisterous weather of 1861. Some meteor- 
ologists argue that our seasons occur in cycles; now 
hot, now cold. Are we entering on a windy cycle? 

Good results are already apparent from the Salmon 
Fishery Commission, as it appears that more salmon 
have been seen in English rivers than for many years 
past. In some places, the pools have seemed alive 
with large fish that were unable to force their way 
up the shallows. In the west of [reland, a ‘fish-walk’ 
has been made in the rocky channel which connects 
Lough Mask with Lough Corrib, and salmon can 
now pass up or down freely. A resident in the 
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trustworthy stations, about two hundred in all. The | 4}, 


-metal 
will break with a strain’ of 35,000 Ibs. to square 
inch; aluminum bronze requires 73,000 lbs. to the 
square inch to break it. It resists compression equally 
well ; it is malleable when heated ; can be easily cast, 
and behaves well under the file. ‘It does not clog 
the file,’ says Colonel Strange, in a communication to 
the Astronomical Society; ‘and in the lathe and 
planing-machine, the tool removes long elastic 
shavings, leaving a fine bright smooth surface.’ 
Moreover, ‘it can be worked with much less difficulty 
it would—notwithstandi e original t cost of 
screws made of steel.’ There are still other advan- 
tages ; in a we slight 
degree, it is less affec y changes of tempera- 
ture than either gun-metal or brass. This latter 
uality is especially important in instruments used 
surveying in the tropics, as expansion by heat 
would very much impair their accuracy. We under- 
stand that a theodolite of aluminum bronfe is about 
to be constructed for use in the 
and although fittings and a 
used, are to be added, it wi 


of copper. The best is that 
the next best is the copper 
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quantities of brine are wasted in large curing estab- le 
lishments; but this new experiment seems to open | 
a way for turning it to profitable use on a large scale. : 
We trust to hear that Dr Marcet will : } 
issue. ‘ 
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i few words, the facts may be thus sta 
| stream of — through a quantity of albumen, and 
| portions of albumen will be converted into } 
fibrin. The albumen may be derived from the \ 
| Serum of blood, from eggs, or from the gluten of 
| wheat ; the result is the same—formation of fibrin. } 
LTaking the facts for granted, this is a very remark- i 
e discovery; and it is thought that it may throw —S 
| some light on the phenomena of fibrinous diseases— a 
| phthisis, peritonitis, and the like—which are obscure | 
|}in their origin. If a small quantity of potash be : 
| mixed with the albumen, there is then no formation , 
| of fibrin. Is there any connection between this fact oa 
| and the practice of exhibiting potash for the diseases -f 
above mentioned? it 
to reduce the weight of the philosophical instruments a 
which they have to employ. Especially is this the \ 
case with magnetical and astronomical instruments 
| used in the triangulation of a country for a survey, or »f 
| the highly important operation of arc — 
of the meridian. Aluminum bronze supplies the long- ; i 
sought desideratum. This metal is produced from a » | 
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t+ from Lake Superior. Aluminum bronze, 
joan ~ of 90 per cent. of copper and 10 per cent. 
of aluminum, is at present worth six shillings and 


Tyke Australian colony of Victoria is inclined to set 
up a monster reflecting telescope for observation of the 
nebulz of the southern heavens. Astronomers have 
long been desirous to see this task undertaken, and 
Lord Rosse’s success in our cloudy hemisphere, 
renders them the more impatient to establish a course 
of observations in the clear atmosphere of the south. 
The colonial legislature is ready to vote the cost when 
properly informed of the matter, and they have sent an 
application through the Colonial Office to the R 
Society, which has been satisfactorily answered. 
instrument will of necessity have to be made in this 
country. It is worthy of remark that an open frame- 
work is now found to be more suitable than a close 
tube ; the images obtained are quite satisfactory, and 
we hear that Rosse is about to alter his tube to 
a skeleton, by which the weight will be much reduced, 
and the huge instrument rendered more manageable. 

The gun-cotton experiments for artillery purposes 
carried on by the Austrian government have, we are 
informed, arrived at a successful conclusion. Rumours 
to the contrary have been spread from time to time ; 
but these, it appears, were om by diplomatic 
reasons. A commission sent to Vienna by our War 
Department to inquire into the facts were courteously 
entertained and allowed to gather information; but 
the information placed in their way was, as we hear, 
fallacious—the essential conditions of the manufacture 
of gun-cotton were not communicated. So we are 
to experiment and find out for ourselves; and, as a 
beginning, a committee of members of the British Asso- 
ciation, including chemists, artillerists, and metal- 
workers have met to arrange a plan of proceeding. 
The objection to the use of gun-cotton, as hitherto 
known in this country, is that it explodes at a v 
low temperature, all at once, whereby its force is 
lost before it can be communicated to the ball or 
projectile. Gunpowder, when ignited, requires a 
small interval of time to pass through the charge, and 
consequently expends its whole force in giving an 
impetus to the in the direction in which it is 
required to travel. Gun-cotton wastes its strength in 
all directions, and injures the gun. The Austrians, how- 
ever, have discovered a way of rendering it as efficient 
as gunpowder ; and, at the same time, by mixing iron, 
copper, and spelter in certain proportions, they pro- 
duce a gun-metal tougher than any yet invented. In 
one particular there would be economy in the use of 
gun-cotton, as a less weight would required for 
service than of gunpowder, which is no trifling con- 
sideration in providing for a fleet or army. ether 
the manufacture will cost less is a question which can 
be answered only when the committee above referred 
to shall have completed their experiments. 

In connection with this subject, we quote a few 
particulars of means of national defence as compared 
with commerce. One thousand tons of the mercantile 
marine of the different countries of Europe are 
defended, in Portugal (the fractions expressing hun- 
dredths), by 3°17 guns ; in Denmark by 2°70; in the 
Low Countries by 2°15; in Austria by 2°10; in France 
by 2; in England by 1°40; in Spain by 1°25; in Prussia 
by 0°90; in Greece by 0°58; and, by way of contrast, 
we take from a foreign journal a brief table of statis- 
tics of destructiveness: In England, the number of 
murders committed annually for every million of 
inhabitants is 4; in Belgium, 17; in France, 31; in 
Austria, 36; in Lom y, 45; in Bavaria, 68; in 
Sicily, 90; in Rome, 100; and in Naples, 200. The 
portion of Europe in which murders are fewest is the 
district inhabited by the Waldenses. 


LOVE AND MARTYRDOM. 


In yonder window’s crimson fold, 
I see again those locks of gold. 
O maiden, tremble in thy joy; 

Yet thus believe ’tis better far 
Who would thy darling hopes destroy, 
Though hope is but a falling star, 

And love and martyrdom are one. 


O foolish love, to come to this, 
To bathe her in a sea of bliss, 
And touch her soul with dreams of flowers, 
To sun her, in a rosy light, 
Aurora-like, and beautiful, 
And then to close in cloud and night ; 
For love and martyrdom are one. 


A light upon the traitor waves— 
A blossom, blooming over graves, 


Dear girl, is this wild love. , 


Unequal souls it cannot bless. 
Oh, fix thy loyal heart above ; 

Love is not perfect happiness ; 
No, love and martyrdom are one. 


In vain I warn ; she sits and dreams, 

Envisioned in the tender beams; 

As the broad moon around her flings 
Her glory, and makes all things bright, 

So Youth her unworn mirror brings, 
Reflecting endless fields of light, 

Though love and martyrdom are one, 


I see his shadow thwart the rays, 
The shadow that will cloud thy days 
Till half thy race is o’er. 

Would he could be what he doth seem 
To thee, O radiant Leonore. 

He cannot meet thy spirit’s dream ; 
O love and martyrdom are one. 


He is not worthy, girl, of thee; 

Yet, with a strange fatality, 

He holds thy captive heart in thrall, 
And sorrow follows in his track. 

God must be worshipped first of all, 
And He will bring thy angel back, 

Though love and martyrdom are one. 


Yes, cheer thee, for a love recast 
Shall come, when this wild dream is past; 
Hallowed, immortal it will rise, 

And thy adoring heart shall rest 
In the broad fields of Paradise. 

God’s peace shall be thy glorious guest ; 
His love shall crown thy martyrdom. 
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where aluminum is extracted, or manufactured, is at 
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